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among them, could effect nothing in the face of the
lethargy and ill-will of his colleagues. In the middle
of April (1596) the King wrote that it went to his
heart to see his people so ground down. That his
one wish was to relieve them from so many subsidies,
tallages and oppressions. But before anything could
be done, the Spaniards must be driven out of the
country. The 1,500,000 crowns of which his treasury
board had cheated him during the year, would have
sufficed for this. But, as it was, he was close to the
enemy without a horse that could carry him, with-
out a whole suit of armour; his shirts torn, his
doublet out at elbow, his larder empty. For two
days he had been taking pot-luck here and there. It
is indeed probable, that but for a most timely loan
from the Grand Duke of Tuscany he would have
been compelled to raise the siege.

The master of the Indies, the ruler of Mexico and
Peru, was not less poverty-stricken than his antago-
nist ; yet, early in 1596, he had been able by the most
desperate expedients to collect a considerable treas-
ure. Part of this was devoted to preparing a great
armament for the invasion of England; but part
also was employed in supplying with a formidable
army, the new ruler of the Netherlands, the Cardinal-
Archduke Albert, who was about to exchange his
red hat for the hand of his cousin, the Infanta
Isabella. Twenty thousand men were collected at
Valenciennes, and it was generally thought that an
attempt would be made to relieve La Ffere. Henry
hoped that the Archduke would fight a pitched
battle. But the movements of the Spaniards were